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ANTI-TRUST COMMITTEE—Completion 
of the staff of the all important commit- 
tee to study the anti-trust laws of the 
country is not calculated to bring joy to 
the champions of Small Business. Mr. 
Brownell has left the door wide open for 
an all out, frontal attack charging the 
committee has been stacked with spokes- 
men for Big Business. Unless we miss our 
guess by a wide mark, that attack, already 
started, will grow in intensity in the 
weeks to come, and in this case at least, 
the chances are a number of Republicans 
will be chanting the Battle Hymn of the 


Democrats. 


True it is, GMA’s\ John/Wesley Dunn. 
and NCA’s H. Tommy ustern particu- | 
larly, are spokesmen for organizations | 
whose memberships include a great many | 
small concerns. The two Associations | 


have taken a neutral stand on bills to | 


amend the Robinson Patman Act but the 
same cannot be said of their legal coun- 
sel. The roster includes many others not 
exactly favorable to the principals set 
forth in the R. P. Act ... and it may in- 
clude some few who are favorable. Two 
proponents conspicuous by their absence 
are Paul Meyers of the Food Brokers and 
Tyre Taylor (or Henry Bison) of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers. 


WANTED: ONE BIRTHRIGHT .. . If 
the allotment notice mailed to you on 
August 10th indicated an allotment of 
less than 15 acres and you are interested 
in price support, it will be necessary for 
you to seed within the allotment assigned 
to your farm. If you are not interested 
in price support, you may seed 15 acres 
and yet be eligible for a marketing card 
to sell your wheat. 


In the event your allotment notice indi- 
cated an allotment in excess of 15 acres 
of wheat, it is most important that you do 
not seed more than the number of acres 
shown thereon. Should you exceed your 
allotment, you will not be granted a mar- 
keting card to sell same until a penalty 
has been paid. The penalty on excess 
wheat will be 45 percent of the wheat 
parity price as of May 1, 1954, the dollars 
and cents amount depending on the parity 
level at that time. The wheat parity price 
on May 1, 1953, was $2.43 per bushel. 


On farms where all or part of a wheat 
crop is fed, should the acres harvested 
exceed the farm allotment, it is necessary 
to pay the penalty on the excess acreage 
harvested before it may be fed. 


Canners and canning crops growers 
take note: This letter was not written 
in the Russian Language but in good 
Old USA, English—addressed to the wheat 
growers of a Maryland county, signed by 
the Chairman of the PMA Committee. 
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COST —The subject of cost accounting, and particu- 
ACCOUNTING larly uniform cost accounting, is one that bobs 

up in the canning industry from time to time 
with about the same regularity as the harvest moon. While some 
canners or groups of canners have done something about it, the 
rank and file have not. When a group does decide to do something 
about determining costs uniformly, it’s all to the good, but greatest 
benefits will not be obtained unless and until it becomes more 
general practice. For as long as there are one or more so and so’s 
who make a habit of selling without regard to costs, stability in 
the canned foods markets promises to be an elusive fantasy. 


There’s not a canner or a freezer in the business who wouldn’t 
be tickled pink if the “other guy” would only learn how to figure 
his costs. Yet at the same time he is always insulted when some-' 
body accuses him of being the “other guy’. There’s never been a 
time when mistakes or ignorance in business was more costly. 
Nowadays one or two mistakes, one or two decisions based on ignor- 
ance, can bring in the boys with the hammer in a hurry. The canner 
reading these lines knows his costs from A to Z of course, but the 
confusion of languages which results when a group gets together 
to discuss the subject, rivals the confusion at the Tower of 
Babylon. There’s urgent need here for a universal language. 


With this issue Major Colley describes the Need. In future 
articles he will describe How. 


PERFECT —Damage to canned foods in transit has been one 
SHIPPING of the canners’ major problems as long as there 

have been canners. Now that the consumer waits 
on herself in the retail store, it’s a bigger problem than ever before. 
The housewife just won’t pick up a dented or damaged can when 
there’s a perfect one on the shelf beside it, even though it may carry 
a different label. A damaged can bearing your label has about the 
sam effect on the consumer as sub-standard merchandise inside the 
ean. Shoddy salesmen are never successful. 


The cut appearing on our front cover was provided by the 
National Association of Shippers Advisory Board and sent out to 
each member by the Tri-State Packers Association. With all hands 
in the distributing chain cooperating, many, many thousands of 
dollars can be saved annually and one more consumers objection 
can be overcome. 
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LIGHTEST BUILDING — 
ALUMINUM 


America’s first aluminum skyscraper— 
the 410 foot Alcoa Building in the heart 
of Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle — was 
dedicated September 15, marking comple- 
tion of the lightest building for its size 
ever built. Twenty-five floors of the 
ultra-modern, 30-story structure are 
now occupied by Aluminum Company of 
America; the balance has been rented to 
tenants. 


Begun in May, 1950, the Alcoa Build- 
ing can rightly claim more building inno- 
vations than any other structure of 
modern times. Its exterior walls are 
sheated with hundreds of 6’ by 12’ alumi- 
num panels. Its aluminum windows— 
roughly four feet square—are reversed 
for cleaning from inside the building; 
weather is kept out by means of an in- 
flatable rubber tube recessed in the win- 
dow’s aluminum frame, Completely air- 
conditioned, the buildings’ offices are 
heated and cooled from aluminum ceil- 
ings. All electrical wiring and most of 
the plumbing is aluminum, as are light- 
ing fixtures, elevator cabs, partition 
framing and many thousands of pounds 
of interior trim. 


A rooftop aluminum cooling tower— 
largest of its type ever constructed— 
cools conductor water for refrigeration 
equipment which air conditions the build- 
ing. Building designers have used sev- 
eral types of marble to complement 
major uses of aluminum inside the build- 
ing. Executive offices, rooftop boardroom 
suite, reception foyers on most floors and 
many administrative offices have been 
custom furnished in the most modern 
contemporary skyline. 


Robinson-Patman Destruction Would 


Bring Disaster, Rogers Tells 


Wholesalers 


There is a great danger that the prog- 
ress that has been made in developing 
wholesaler-retailer cooperation will be 
destroyed, Watson Rogers, National 
Food Brokers Association president de- 
clared September 14 at the convention 
session of the Tennessee Wholesale 
Grocers Association held in Memphis. 
Mr. Rogers said there was little possi- 
bility that the average wholesaler could 
continue the fine work now being done to 
strengthen the sales position of the 
wholesaler and retailer if present at- 
tempts to destroy the Robinson-Patman 
Act succeed. 


“Instead of devoting time and effort 
to developing effective salesmaking pro- 
grams, wholesalers will have to concen- 
trate on trying to out-chisel their com- 
petitors. Instead of trying to help your 
retailer customers do a better sales job, 
you wholesalers will be forced to spend 
more time on your buying activities than 
you can afford. You will have little op- 
portunity to concentrate on developing 
cost-saving techniques and operations. 


“Stop to think, too, what the resulting 
chaotic conditions will do to many of 
your fine sources of supply. With pres- 
sures for price discriminations many 
canners and other suppliers will be put 
out of business. The food industry will 
be in much worse shape than it was be- 
fore the Robinson-Patman Act was 
passed. The situation has changed. Mar- 
gins are smaller than ever. The price 
discrimination a processor granted in 
the old days may well put him into the 
red today. It would mean bankruptcy 
for many such firms, thereby destroying 
an important part of your source of 
supply. 


“The food brokers who serve you like- 
wise will be forced to give up some of the 
valuable services they now provide you. 
Instead of trying to help you do a better 
job of merchandising they will be spend- 
ing unnecessary time contacting their 
principals at your request, trying to see 
if you could obtain chiseling price dis- 
criminations. 


“Very few in the food industry will 
profit from an emasculation of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, and a great many will 
suffer. Destruction of this safeguard to 
fair and free competition will prevent 
our business firms from concentrating 
on improving and developing sales tech- 
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niaues. Let us never forget that sales 
are the lifeblood of our industry. What 
has developed our economy in this na- 
tion has been our constant attention to 
sales.” 


Referring to the fact that 1954 will 
mark the 50th Anniversity of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, Mr. 
Rogers said that history showed that 
“every major activity in the fifty-year 
record of our organization was also in 
the interests of our customers and the 
sellers that food brokers represented. 
Now when I say that I do not mean to 
imply that the food brokers were being 
completely unselfish. They knew then, and 
know now, that their interests are com- 
pletely intertwined with yours. And 
what is good for your group, is good for 
your suppliers and for your food 
brokers. 


“The food brokers have always recog- 
nized the great responsibility they have 
to you as the representatives of a great 
majority of the food and grocery sup- 
pliers in the country. And, of course, to 
our principals we recognize the responsi- 
bility we owe them as their sales force 
in the local markets of the nation. 


“But let us get back to the selfish 
angle. Naturally food brokers are in- 
erested in enforcement of the Robinson- 
Patman Act and the other antitrust 
laws. With many of their customers out 
of the picture, many food brokers will be 
out of the picture. Are we not justified 
in being as concerned as are you whole- 
salers and the majority of precessors in 
the nation? We think so. And that is 
why we pledge you our continued sup- 
port in preserving the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 


“You people in Tennessee can be es- 
pecially proud of the work being done to 
preserve this vital law. Your famous 
Senator Estes Kefauver, as author of 
S. 1357, one of the two bills to preserve 
the Robinson- Patman Act, recognizes 
the danger that faces our business firms 
if unfair price discriminations are per- 
mitted to run rampant. The. Senator 
recognizes that the Robinson-Patman 
Act is like a dam, holding back the flood 
waters. If you open any part of the dam 
the flood waters pour through. If you 
open any section of the Robinson-Patman 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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COST ACCOUNTING 


FROM BETTER ACCOUNTING 


Cost Accounting-An Investment Not 


An Expense 


DOUGLAS G. COLLEY 
Senior Consultant, Douglas G. Colley & Associates 


It's not enough to know that a business is showing a pro- 
Todays economy demands that management 
know definitely where it is making money if it is making 


fit or loss. 


money. 


Lancer PROFITS 


DOUGLAS G. COLLEY 


Practiced in the field of cost engineering 
for 27 years. 


During the last 16 has made an intensive 
study of costs in the food packing in- 
dustry. 


Called to Washington in 1944 to take 
charge of that section of the accounting 
department of O.P.A. dealing with fruits 
and vegetables, jams, jellies, and pre- 
serves, pickles, soups, etc. Was recalled 
in 1951 to organize and direct the food 
accounting division of O.P.S. 


An accountant and engineer; member of 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants; American Accounting Association; 
Federal Government Accountants Asso- 
ciation; Society of Engineers. 


Senior Consultant Douglas G. Colley & 
Associates; specialists in Accounting for 
the Food Packing Industry. 
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Many excellent books dealing with the 
subject of cost accounting have been 
published during the last quarter of a 
century, and while the principles and 
practices have been fully explained, ac- 
countants generally appear to experience 
difficulty when applying them to the food 
packing industry, i.e., canning and freez- 
ing. This industry differs in many re- 
spects from others, from the standpoint 
of accounting, consequently, it is not 
always possible, and sometimes quite 
impractical to stick to the golden rule. 


In this series of articles an attempt 
will be made to show in as simple a 
manner as possible how a modern ac- 
counting system can be tailored to the 
needs of the food packing industry, 
and to illustrate how profits and losses 
can be determined for each’ grade, style 
and package size by those not having the 
benefit of professional training. 


THE BLINDFOLD 


Members of the industry assemble year 
after year at the conventions of their 
trade associations and listen to speeches 
of technical and professional interest, 
matters which relate to the welfare of 
all are discussed with enthusiasm and 
frankness until it comes to the matter of 
“costs”. One would be almost led to 
believe that a lot of packers must think 
there is something sacred about a knowl- 
edge of costs and that any discussion of 
the subject would destroy the very 
foundation of their business. They will 
discuss markets, trade conditions, pro- 
duction, yields, etc., but the subject that 
relates to the permanence of their in- 
vestment is seldom, if ever, introduced. 

They continue to bid for business at 
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Editors Note—Rapidly changing condi- 
tions in the food packing industry, re- 
moval of price controls, improvements in 
machinery, methods, the increasing in- 
fluence of labor, competition arising from 
different processes, new methods for 
marketing fresh foods, and perhaps the 
most effective of all upon profits, the 
ever increasing spectre of unenlightened 
competition brought about in a large 
measure by lack of knowledge of true 
cost to pack and sell, dictates that defi- 
nite action be taken towards a better 
understanding throughout the industry of 
just what is meant by cost. 


For years we have listened and read 
over and over again about the vital ne- 
cessity of knowing “costs”, but up to this 
time little has been done about it. Now 
that there is evidence of some concerted 
action in that direction and realizing the 
necessity for this, the Editors of THE 
CANNING TRADE have arranged with 
Douglas G. Colley to write a short series 
of articles dealing with the advantages of 
a good accounting system, and how to 
operate one. 


We are pleased to present the first in- 
stallment which shows conclusively the 
need for and the benefits to be derived 
from a modern accounting system. 


selling prices that are based largely upon 
misinformation and in ignorance of their 
true costs to pack and sell. They create 
the impression that they prefer to 
operate blind-folded. Their salesmen or 
brokers report on competative prices; 
unscrupulous buyers supply hints or 
partial information, designed to confuse; 
and out of all this conglomeration of 
rumor, report and part facts, they indi- 
vidually and severally base their sales 
policy. 


WEAKNESS IN THE INDUSTRY 


Statistics show that not twenty-five 
(25) percent of the firms engaged in 
canning and freezing foods know defi- 
nitely where they are making money, if 
they are making it, or where they are 
losing it, if they are losing it. About 
seventy-five (75) percent of them, more 
or less guess or rely upon the statement 
of some friendly competitor who gen- 
erally is no better informed. Such a 
condition from a competitive standpoint, 
is anything but beneficial. The “business. 
graveyard” attests to this. Lean profit 
years have to a large extent resulted 
from foolish selling prices, that were 
based on incorrect costs, hearsay or 
guesswork. 


The authors association with OPA 
and later with OPS has acquainted him 
with the experiences of the majority of 
the firms in the industry and he can 
state, based upon facts, that “of the 
firms engaged in packing fruits and 
vegetables, not twenty-five (25) percent 
know beyond a question of doubt their 
profitable and unprofitable items. The 
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proof of this is expressed in the state- 
ments of profit and loss. 


MISTAKEN IDEA 


The large majority of food packers fall 
in that category known as “small pack- 
ers”. To them the subject of cost ac- 
counting has seemed something mysteri- 
ous and costly, consequently has been of 
little interest. They fail to appreciate its 
value and this lack of interest more often 
than not results in small profits, or no 
profits at all, and quite often bank- 
ruptey. If the percentage of business 
failures resulting from selling below cost 
were known, it would actually astound 
the industry. Without question, they 
are numerous and in most cases could 
have been avoided. This is an unhealthy 
condition, in fact it is dangerous, not 
alone to individual companies but to the 
industry as a whole because it has a 
demoralizing effect upon markets. There 
is only one solution to this problem, and 
that is, ‘‘a knowledge of the profits and 
losses for each commodity packed”. 
With this information, packers would be 
in a position to meet competition intelli- 
gently, to price each commodity on the 
basis of cost, and to know which of 
them earns a profit or suffers a loss. 


COST ACCOUNTING NOT 
DIFFICULT 


Cost accounting in canning and freez- 
ing foods is not difficult when under- 
stood. Not nearly as difficult as in some 
branches of manufacturing. But while 
not difficult, it is, however, more than the 
task of a junior clerk. As a rule packers 
have in their employ very good talent 
who are eager to learn. There are also 
a number of concern’s trying to get 
along with inefficient help, help that al- 
though familiar with the business prac- 
tices through long association has abso- 
lutely no conception of the needs of the 
business from the standpoint of account- 
ing. Efficient help, although perhaps a 
little more costly, because better, is the 
cheapest in the long run. It is almost 
futile to attempt to manage a business, 
with any degree of success, in today’s 
economy without adequate accounting 


information and that requires proficient ° 


office help. 


NOT AN EXPENSE 

A modern accounting system will pro- 
vide vital information. If this informa- 
tion is properly used, those using it will 
unquestionably find that it is not as was 
expected, an item of expense, but a very 
valuable investment made at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. 


When old and antiquated equipment is 
replaced before it is actually worn out it 
is expected that the new equipment will 
increase output per employed hour 
thereby reducing cost and so increase 
profits. Expenditures of this nature are 
considered an investment and not an ex- 
pense. Likewise an investment in im- 
proved accounting methods should pro- 
duce a return equal, if not greater than 


that of the investment in 
machinery. x 


improved 


“Wise Investment is the Intelligent 
Anticipation of Future Events.” 


INADEQUACY OF GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING 


A packer having a good system of gen- 
eral accounting can determine at the end 
of the year the results of his operations 
from the standpoint of profit or loss. If 
the result is a profit he may be satisfied 
even though it may be small. If however, 
a loss has been suffered the question 
naturally arises, “what is the reason?” 
It is unlikely that the general books will 
be in such detail as to enable him to 
determine the causes, without which cor- 
rective steps become difficult. If selling 
prices generally are rising he will have 
the remedy of increasing his. If they 
are not, this avenue will be closed, be- 
cause, he must meet competition. Fur- 
thermore, he must decide whether or not 
he can continue to pack his line of com- 
modities at a cost that will permit him 
to remain in business. To do this he 
must have an accounting system which 
will show the costs to pack and sell and 
the potential profit or loss of each of the 
commodities he packs. 


A general accounting system will not 
do this; a modern accounting system 
adapted to cost finding will. With a 
knowledge of profits or losses for each 
commodity he can direct his efforts to 
broadening his market for the more pro- 
fitable items, while taking steps, through 
the knowledge provided by the detailed 
figures to reduce the costs of those items 
that are unprofitable. 


Following, in a very condensed form 
is a statement of profit and loss of a con- 
cern packing three (3) commodities. 
This is an actual case taken from the 
files of the Authors firm. 


Net Sales $310,467.46 
Cost of Goods Sold................ 259,272.42 
AT COBB 43,676.83 


Net Operating Profit........ $7,518.21 


It was mentioned previously that gen- 
eral figures are inadequate because they 
are only informative to the point of 
showing the consolidated results of a 
number of functions. A concern may be 
making what it considers a satisfactory 
profit, in view of prevailing conditions. 
In fact, in the majority of cases, if the 


result is a profit the attitude is usually, 
“Oh well, better next year”, when as a 
matter of fact there is no reason what- 
soever for the adoption of such an 
attitude. 


It is usually the case where profits 
are small that those accruing from some 
commodities are carrying the _ losses 
from others. With a modern accounting 
system such conditions will be disclosed. 
A packer, to be sure, may continue to 
pack a commodity at a loss, simply be- 
cause of its advertising value, or in order 
to maintain volume and so provide over- 
head absorbtion. He should do so, how- 
ever, with a full knowledge of the facts 
so that the practice can be intelligently 
controlled. 


FACTS MAY BE STARTLING 
BUT IMPORTANT 


Although the management of this com- 
pany was aware that the profit was 
small they concluded that it was due to 
prevailing conditions, therefore there 
was little that could be done to improve 
the situation. However, a little explora- 
tory work was carried out. This resulted 
in establishing three quite pertinent 
facts: 

(i) That sales of commodities “B 
and C” were quite rapid. There 
was no inventory yet it was 
known that competitors had 
goods on hand. 

(ii) That sales of commodities “B 
and C” had increased consider- 
ably during the last three (3) 
years. 

(iii) That the increase in production 
of commodity “B” had _ been 
principally in the No. 10 size. 

Following is a statement of profit and 
loss, for the same company drawn up so 
as to show the earnings potential of each 
commodity: 

The reasons for the low over-all prof- 
its and for the increases in sales of com- 
modities “B” and “C” are now apparent 
—selling prices too low in relation to 
costs. Had the management in this case 
‘nosed around a little’ they would no 
doubt have come to the conclusion that 
something was wrong somewhere, the 
lack of sales resistance coupled with the 
fact that they were sold out, while 
others were not, should have been some 
indication that “all was not well’. 


A further examination of commodity 


(Continued on Page 18) 


Commodities Packed 


Total “ge 

Net Sales Income............ssssc0e $310,467.46 $143,283.10 $70,225.44 $96,958.92 
Cost of Goods Sold.................. 259,272.42 115,482.59 56,320.05 87,469.78 
51,195.04 27,800.51 13,905.39 9,489.14 
Net Operating Profit 

$ 7,518.21 $ 9,787.64 $ 1,867.63 ($4,137.06) 
Percent Gain or Loss...........+ 2.42 6.83 2.66 (4.27) 
Percent of Total Sales............ 100.00 46.15 22.62 31.23 
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TRI-STATE MEETING DATES 


Glenn E. Knaub, President of the Tri- 
State Packers’ Association, Inc., with 
headquarters in Easton, Md. has an- 
nounced the following meeting dates and 
places for the Association in the coming 
year. 

The 51st Annual Convention, which 
will celebrate the end of the Tri-State 
Association’s first 50 years of service to 
the canning and freezing industry, will 
be held on December 3 and 4 at Haddon 
Hall in Atlantic City. 

Preceding the Convention by one day, 
December 2nd, the Association’s Annual 
Sales School will be held at the same 
hotel. The school this year, according to 
Mr. Knaub, will cover the promotion of 
a commodity by a packer and his brokers, 
and is expected to be'very helpful, es- 
pecially to the small canner. 

President Knaub also announced that 
dates of February 8 and 9, 1954 had 
been set for the Annual Canners-Field- 
men’s School which, this year, will be 
held on the Rutgers University campus 
at New Brunswick, N. J. under the di- 
rection of Prof. Lyman G. Schermer- 
horn who will act as Dean of the School. 
The University of Maryland and the Uni- 
versity of Delaware also cooperate in 
staffing and planning this school and re- 
cent attendances of over 250 are expected 
to be exceeded this year. This is the first 
time that the school has been held at the 
New Jersey University. 


Tentative dates have been selected for 
the Spring Meeting in March which this 
year, President Knaub said, will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGE SEYBOLT NAMED TO 
CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 


George C. Seybolt, secretary of The 
William Underwood Company, Water- 
town, Mass., has been appointed by 
Senator Homer E. Capehart, chairman 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee to a Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee to study the financial aspects of 
international trade. 

Senator Capehart announced the names 
of 83 leaders of industry, agriculture and 
‘abor who were appointed to the com- 
mittee. The list includes men with broad 
experience in international trade, many 
ff whom have served the government 
n the past in matters pertinent to the 
tudy. 

Mr. Seybolt has served as an industry 
.dviser to the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
ion and the National Production 
\uthority. Before joining The William 
‘Inderwood Company in 1950, he was 
nanager of the American Can Company, 
n Boston, Mass. He was recently named 
lirector of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation for a three-year term. He is a 
vesident of Dedham, Mass. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS— 


ANDERSON TO HANDLE 
ANGELUS SEAMER SALES 


The appointment of R. P. Anderson 
Company of Dallas, Texas, to handle the 
seamer sales of Angelus Sanitary Can 
Machine Company of Los Angeles in the 
states of Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Mississippi was announced recently 
by E. O. Lowell, Angelus Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Anderson will handle the complete line 
of Angelus automatic seamers for round 
cans, which are available in a wide va- 
riety of styles and capacities, ranging 
from 30 to 400 or more cans per minute, 
dise feed and straight line feed, can ro- 
tate or head rotate type, for vacuum or 
non-vacuum closing. 


Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Com- 
pany, one of the oldest and one of the 
foremost manufacturers of can closing 
machinery, has served the canning in- 
dustry, without interruption, for over 
40 years. The technical sales staff of 
R. P. Anderson Company, with offices in 
Dallas, Houston and New Orleans, is 
well qualified to do application engineer- 
ing for the entire line of Angelus equip- 
ment. 


LIBBY ELECTS TWO NEW V.P.’s 


The directors of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, food products company, today an- 
nounced the election of Harold W. 
Souther and Clinton L. Nelson as vice 
presidents. 

Mr. Souther will be in charge of east- 
ern division vegetable sales. He is a vet- 
eran of more than 37 years with Libby, 
all his experience being connected with 
sales and merchandising. For the past 
three years he served as head of the 
company’s vegetable. sales department, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Nelson will be in charge of canned 
meat sales and the purchasing of fresh 
meat for canning. He joined the company 
in 1930 as a salesman in the New York 
office. Shortly after he was transferred 
to the canned meat sales department in 
Chicago and later became head of the 
department. 


FULLER PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES INCREASED 


Production facilities of the H. B. 
Fuller adhesives plant in Buffalo were 
increased recently with the addition of 
new processing equipment according to 
George A. McDougall, general manager 
of the Buffalo unit. Mr. McDougall said 
increased sales in western New York and 
Pennsylvania made additional manu- 
facturing facilities necessary. 

H. B. Fuller Company opened its Buf- 
falo branch in 1950. Sales representa- 
tives are located in Rochester, Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo. 
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AUSTERN NAMED TO 
ANTI-TRUST COMMITTEE 


H. Thomas Austern, Chief Counsel of 
the National Canners Association, was 
recently named by Attorney General 
Brownell to the National Committee 
now being formed to study the anti-trust 
laws at the direction of President Eisen- 
hower. The committee will evaluate the 
present anti-trust laws and make recom- 
mendations for change, if found neces- 
sary. It is headed by Assistant Attorney 
General Stanley N. Barnes, and Profes- 
sor S. C. Oppenheim as Co-Chairmen. Its 
roster includes the Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks, FTC Chairman 
Edward F. Howrey, Bernard Baruch, 
John W. Davis, and many other well 
known names. 


GAIR APPOINTS NENSTIEL 


J. C. Hendricks, general sales man- 
ager of the folding carton division at 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York, 
manufacturers of folding cartons, paper- 
board and _ shipping containers, an- 
nounced the appointment of William H. 
Nenstiel as West Coast sales representa- 
tive for all types of Gair folding cartons, 
with particular emphasis on specialties. 
He has opened an office at 385 East 
Green Street, Pasadena 1, California. 

Mr. Nenstiel has been selling packag- 
ing on the West Coast for the past seven 
years. He is a graduate of Gettysburg 
(Pa.) College. He served in the Air 
Force for 4 years, was in the European 
Theatre and held the rank of Captain. 


LEASES STORAGE SPACE 


California Packing Corporation has 
leased for a period of five years Building 
No. 105 and 10,000 square feet of adja- 
cent open space on the south side of Port 
Newark, N. J., from the Port of New 
York Authority. Calpak uses these fa- 
cilities for storing and handling its 
canned foods shipments from its canning 
plants on the West Coast and elsewhere. 


APPLE GRADES REVISED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a revision of the U. S. 
Standards for Grades of Canned Apples 
which have been in effect since Novem- 
ber 1, 1948. 

The revised standards provide for a 
more accurate description of the factor 
of color, and of classifying the product 
with respect to the size of the slices, and 
a more objective means of classifying 
the canned apples as to defects, particu- 
larly carpel tissue (husk or shell sur- 
rounding the seeds). 

The revised standards become effective 
on October 17, 1953. They are in line 
with the proposals announced by the 
Department on April 29, i953. 
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NCA Recommends New 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 26, 19583—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Casa 
de Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. ma 


OCTOBER 27-28, 1953 — NATIONAL 


C A C S PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 61st An- a 
Process or anne ut pinac nual Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. p 
NOVEMBER 2, 1953—1LLINOIS CAN- | 
The National Canners Association to insure that the retort process will NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Processing Committee on Foods in metal carry the intended sterlizing efficiency. Ill. ' - 
containers has adopted new processes for The maximum drained weights listed NOVEMBER 6, 1953—0zARK CANNERS S 
cut spinach or other cut greens. The below cannot be safely exceeded and the ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Colonial jy 
new process is a result of mga on = weight of contents should be at least Hotel, Springfield, Mo. ol 
ducted over the past six years. It wi that listed for the respective can sizes. ; 
be included in the next edition of Bulle- “The studies on heat resistance and NOVEMBER 9-10, 1958 — WISCONSIN : 
tin 26-L “Processes for Low Acid Canned rate of heat penetration have revealed CANNERS ASSOCIATION, — Meeting, be 
Foods in Metal Containers”. Instructions that these processes for cut greens are Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. | i“ 
for use of the recommended process, necessary to meet the minimum require- NOVEMBER 9-11, 1953—GROCERY | 
which appeared in the “Information ment of destruction of organisms which MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., An- | 
Letter” of September 12, stressed the may be detrimental to health. In view nual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, us 
fact that drained weight and net weight of these considerations packers of cut New York, N. Y. N 
“are of determining importance with spinach are urged to use the following NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — 10wa- Ir 
these products, and must be controlled process: ' NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des _ 0 
PROCESSES FOR SPINACH OR OTHER GREENS, CUT Moines, Iowa. | oe 
‘Initial Maximum) Minimum NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
Can name CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, th 
Deg. F. Min De. Oz. French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Tall 60 45 S25 Ind. zi 
211x400 60 8 10 NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- re 
140 55 40 VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
303x406 100 80 60 11.7 15.2 nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
160 65 50 NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 2, 1953 = 
No. 2 307x409 100 90 70 14.5 18 —CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, _ 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel. 
160 75 55 Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
101x411 21 27 DECEMBER 1, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
140 95 70 KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
160 90 65 nual Meeting, Food Technology Building, 
608x700 100 University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
140 105 80 DECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- _ 
160 100 70 ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
These processes are to be used for 14-inch to Je-inch cuts only. For processes to be applied to Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
smaller or larger cuts, consult a research laboratory connected with the canning industry. DECEMBER 3-4, 1954 —TRI-STATE 


LABELING CANNED SHRIMP 
AND OYSTERS 


The Robinson Canning Company, Inc. 
of New Orleans, Louisiana, prominent’ 
packers of canned shrimp, oysters and 
crabmeat, has just issued a manual 
covering the proper labeling of canned 
shrimp and oysters. The ten page book- 
let, according to the firm, includes all of 
the available information on the subject. 
It was prepared with the assistance of 
both the National Canners Association 
Labeling Division and the Food and Drug 


Because a large portion of canned 
Administration. 


shrimp an doysters are produced under 
the direct supervision of Food and Drug 
and because: the labels are therefore 
customarily subjected to close FDA 
scrutiny, there have been many misun- 
derstandings about the labeling of these 
products, particularly in connection with 
the use of private labels. The booklet, 
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therefore, is concerned primarily with 
the many questions arising from this 
use. 

A copy may be obtained by writing the 
firm at P. O. Box 4065, Station F, New 
Orleans 18. 


GRIMMER SUCCEEDS 
JOUJON-ROCHE 


William D. Grimmer has been made 
manager of the Pacific Division closing 
machine department of the American 
Can Company and will make his head- 
quarters in San Francisco, Calif. He 
succeeds F. Joujon-Roche who goes to 
New York to take over the newly created 
post of manager of the manufacture of 
the firm’s closing machine department 
there. 


NEW SEA FOOD PLANT 
Shoreline Packing Co., Inc., is building 
a new $50,000 seafood processing plant 
at Hooker’s Point, near Tampa, Fla. ° 
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PACKERS ASSOCIATON, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 10-11; 1958—NEw yYorRK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oHIO cAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 

JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P.Q., Canada. 

JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 
Annual Convention, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
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SALES PROMOTION 


CAMPBELL’S LAUNCHES 
FULL-COLOR-PAGE 
NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN 


Campbell Soup Company has launched 
a full-page, full-color advertising cam- 
paign in nine outstanding Sunday news- 
papers of seven major markets for all 21 
Kinds of Campbell’s Soups. 


Seventeen different advertisements 
will run from now until late next 
Spring, throughout the peak soup-sell- 
ing season, in Sunday newspaper maga- 
zine sections having a total weekly cir- 
culation of 8,640,084. It’s the greatest 
concentration of advertising ever put 
behind Campbell’s Soups in each of the 
seven markets. 


The cities and the newspapers being 
used in each are: New York City, the 
News and the Mirror; Philadelphia, the 
Inquirer; Chicago, the Tribune; Los 
Angeles, the Examiner and the Times; 
San Francisco, the Examiner; Portland, 
Oregon, the Oregonian; Seattle, Wash- 
ington, the Post Intelligencer. 


The Sunday newspaper campaign in 
these cities is in addition to Campbell’s 
national advertising in leading maga- 
zines and on network television and 
radio. 


_ Full-color- page advertisement for 
Campbell’s Soups will appear regularly 
in Life Magazine, Saturday Evening 
Post, Look, Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Better Homes and Gardens, 
American Home and Parents’. 

Popular “Double or Nothing,” starring 
genial Bert Parks, is sponsored by Camp- 
bell’s Soups every Monday, Wednesday 
ano Friday afternoon on the CBS-Tele- 
vision Network and every weekday over 
the ABC Radio Network. An outstand- 
ing drama program sponsored by Camp- 
bell’s Soups on television is ‘Campbell 
Soundstage” which is seen and heard 
every Friday night on the NBS-TV Net- 
work. 


OLIVES AND MACARONI 


The Olive Advisory Board, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is sponsoring an advertis- 
ing campaign during September and 
October featuring a new recipe, “Ripe 
Olive Macaroni Surprise”. Tie-ups have 
been arranged with nine leading mac- 
aroni manufacturers in different parts of 
the country. 


A final report indicates that the 
Lenten promotion resulted in more than 
40,000 retail stores taking part in ex- 
tolling the merits of Ripe Olive Tuna 
Ring and that the sales momentum was 
such that shipments for seven months 


ending with June totaled 1,200,000 cases. 
This is greater than total shipments for 
the complete 1948-49 season, when the 
marketing order first operated. 


ADDRESS MERCHANDISING 
FORUM 

William D. Hadeler, veteran official 
of the California Grocers’ Association; 
J. B. Rhodes, National Retail Owned 
Grocers, and William Guild, of the adver- 
tising firm of Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, 
addressed a forum on food merchandis- 
ing at the Belleuve Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., early in September. 


TOMATO PRODUCT ACCOUNT 


Henry Kilian, Ine., New York City, 
has been named exclusive sales repre- 
sentative in the metropolitan New York 
market for Conte & Sons Packing Co., 
tomato product canners of Palm, Pa. 


ADDS 98th UNIT 


Stop & Shop, Inc., New England food 
chain with headquarters in Boston, has 
acquired another Brockelman Market, 
located at Lowell, Mass. Earlier in the 
month Stop & Shop acquired eight other 
Brockelman supers and three bakeries. 
The latest acquisition brings the Stop & 
Shop chain up to 98 units, according to 
Sidney R. Rabb, chairman of the board. 


GET THE 


FACTS 
ABOUT 


the 


Write today for literature that describes 
all the advanced features of this out- 
standing performer. 
minate guess-work completely—gives you 
complete, easy control of process, reduces 
shrinkage, permits more uniform blanch- 
ing, gives you better quality and color. 


It’s designed to eli- 


STEAM BLANCHER 


for Mushrooms, Fruit, Vegetables 


See your Robins representative or 
wire, call or write direct. 


AKRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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THE 


Each year American Can Company plows back more 
into research than any other can manufacturer, more 
into technical service, more into field operations, more 


e P 
| O okin f Orw ar d into every phase that can benefit you. 
2 From this plowing back comes a continuous stream 
of container improvements which American Can Com- 


by plowing baek pany’s customers enjoy before others do. 


In the packaging industry most first or original 


; contributions bear the Canco imprint. Canco’s philos- 
; ophy of always looking forward can be of immeasur- 
a able assistance in your business. 

y These are reasons why it is to your advantage to 


turn first to Canco—the people who offer you more all 


along the line. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The Sanitary Can—perfected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct limprovement—opening new markets for can- 


ned foods of all kinds. 
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MARKET NEWS 


PEA PACK BELOW AVERAGE 
i BUT LARGER THAN LAST YEAR 


Alaska Quality Exceptionally High 
With Supply of Standards Limited 


A 1953 pea pack of 31.4 million actual 
cases, 2% under the post-war, 7 year 


1946-52 average of 31.9 million cases, | 


and 7% above the 29.4 million case pack 
of 1952, has been reported by the Na- 
tional Canners Association, Division of 
Statistics. In terms of standard cases 
the 1953 pack totaled 28 million cases 
of 2’s, or 34 million cases of 303’s, com- 
pared with the 1952 pack of 26% mil- 
lion cases of 2’s, or 32.3 million cases 
of 303’s. Compared with last year, 
practically all the additional pack went 
into the 303’s size cans, which was in- 
creased from 20,595,564 cases, to 
22,512,603 cases. There was but slight 
change in other sizes. 


QUALITY 


Though not quite up to the record 
quality pack of 1950, the 1953 pack, es- 
pecially the Alaska Pack, is of excep- 
tionally high quality and well above that 
of last year. Percentagewise 56 per cent 
of the total pack, both Alaskas and 
Sweets, was fancy, compared with 53.4 
percent last year; 29 percent extra 
standard compared with 32.6 percent 
extra standard last year; and 15 percent 
standard compared with 16 percent last 
year. In comparing quality with last 
year it is seen at once that most of the 
increase of nearly 2 million cases went 
into fancy quality, the pack of that grade 
increasing from 15.7 million in 1952 to 
17.5 million in 1953, while the pack of 
standards actually decreased from 4.7 
million to 4.6 million. The pack of extra 
standards increased from 9 million to 
9.2 million cases. 


ALASKAS 


But the picture is not complete with- 
out a breakdown of the two varieties, 
Alaskas and Sweets. Actually the total 
pack of Alaskas 7,233,863 actual cases, 
was 7 percent under the ’52 pack of 
7,807,710 cases, yet the pack of Fancy 
2.7 million cases, was 9 percent greater 
than the 2.5 milion cases packed in 1952. 
The 1953 Extra-Standard pack of 
Alaskas of 2% million cases was 10 per- 
cent under the 2.8 million cases packed a 
year ago, while the ’53 pack of Stand- 
ards totalling slightly over 2 million 
cases, was 19 percent under the ’52 pack 
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of 2.6 million cases. So standard Alaskas 
promise to be exceptionally difficult to 
find. The 1953 Alaska pack was 37 per- 
cent fancy, 34 percent extra standard, 
and 29 percent standard, compared with 
a ’52 pack of 31.6 percent fancy, 35.4 
percent extra standard, and 33 percent 
standard. 


SWEETS 


So that all of the increase and then 
some in the pea pack over 1952 was in 
the sweet variety. The sweet pack in- 
creased 11% percent over 1952 from 21.6 


milion to 24.1 million actual cases. Un- 
like Alaska peas, there are available 
more sweet peas of all grades than there 
were last year. There are 14.9 million 
cases of Fancy compared with 13.3 last 
year; 6.7 million cases of Extra Stand- 
ard compared with 6.2 last year; 2.6 mil- 
lion cases of Standards compared with 
2.1 million cases last year. 61 percent of 
both the 1952 and 1953 packs were 
Fancy; 29 percent of the ’52 pack was 
Extra Standard, while 28 percent of the 
’’3 pack warranted that grade; 10 per- 
cent of the ’52 pack and 11 percent of 
the 53 pack was Standard quality. So 
actually the sweet pea pack was off a 
little in quality compared with last year. 
A much greater percentage of the 1953 
sweet pack was ungraded for size, in 
1952 that style totaled about 60 percent 
of the sweet pack. In 1953 the percent- 
age rose to nearly 70 percent, and this 
applied to all grades. 


BY AREA 
Using the past seven years, 1946 
through 1952 as a base, the 1953 pack of 
31.4 million cases was just 2 percent be- 
low the seven year average of 31.9 mil- 


SIEVE SIZE 


1953 PACKS OF PEAS BY QUALITY AND SIEVE SIZE 


Compiled by Division of Statistics, National Canners Association 
Figures given in ACTUAL CASES 


ALASKA PEAS 


FANCY EX. STD. STD TOTAL. 

1 262,028 18,613 2,212 282,853 

2 1,296,851 302,099 538,648 1,652,598 

3 1,047,022 193,000 449,997 3,090,019 

4 & UD cccocccccccccccseresccecccccece: 68,357 425,433 1,282,372 1,776,162 

Mixed 19,159 114,266 298,806 432,231 

2,693,417 2,453,411 2,087,035 7,233,863 
SWEET PEAS’ 

923,518 70,964 16,674 1,011,156 

1,366,746 321,545 24,384 1,712,675 

1,247,087 850,042 181,126 2,278,255 

- 933,837 1,248,743 743,670 2,926,250 

10,381,198 4,217,758 1,604,794 16,203,750 

14,852,386 6,709,052 2,570,648 24,132,086 

Total Alaskas & Sweets 17,545,808 9,162,463 4,657,683 31,365,949 

ercent 56 29 5 100 


GREEN PEA PACK BY VARIETY—ACTUAL CASES 


Figures refer to actual cases—all size containers. 


(a) Included in Other States. 


1951 1952 1953 

STATES Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets 
New York & Maine.... 33,748 1,336,636 26,533 . 1,007,729 
Maryland. 598,068 683,22' 492,254 394,967 436,229 528,199 

Dal, 77,74 (a) 66,247 (a) 127,784 (a) 
Pennsylvania eveeceee 245,803 740,195 198,098 415,562 333,064 616,215 

182,50 (a) 152,811 (a) 129,079 (a) 
Indiana a 280,639 (a) 248,621 (a) 3? 
Illinois sananes 518,093 2,440,468 651,733 1,884,187 496,616 2,358,153 
Michigan .... (a) 275,264 (a) 132,693 (a) 172,862 
Wi n 5,287,249 10,164,162 4,177,340 7,915,327 3,814,897 8,631,125 
1,427,715 2,919,078 1,249,245 2,140,335 975,085 2,765,663 
Montana, Wyoming... 808,483 327,084 
Idaho, Utah 1,870,284 (a) Cia 1,400,959 
ash., Ore. covcncscscccccee 489,196 6,613,902 381,567 5,837,051 462,518 5,590,347 

Other States ........00+ mn 365,620 707,107 263,261 773,674 234,403 733,750 
9,506,884 28,381,003 7,807,710 21,638,567 7,233,863 24,132,086 
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MARKET NEWS 


lion cases. The only area showing an in- 
crease over the average was the Mid- 
west, which produced 19.9 million cases 
or 4 percent over its seven year average 
of 19.2 million cases. The Far-west with 
8.3 million cases, was 8 percent below 
its average of 9 million cases. The Mid- 
Atlantic’s 2.1 million cases was 4% per- 
cent below its seven year average of 2.2 
milion cases. And the Niortheast’s 1 
million cases was 29 percent below its 
average of 1.4 million cases. 


. Compared with last year’s sub-normal 
pack, the Northeast increased its pro- 
duction 24 percent in 1953, the Mid- 
Atlantic 29 percent, the Mid-West 5 per- 
cent, and the Far-West 2 percent. The 
Mid-West has nearly 2 million cases 
more fancy peas than last year, nearly a 


half million cases less extra standards, 
and about 400 thousand cases less of 
standard. The Far-West has about the 
same amount of fancies and extra stand- 
ards, and about 200,000 cases more of 
standards. The supply of fancies in the 
Mid-Atlantic is just under last year’s, 
but the supply of extra standards nearly 
doubled, and there are about 125,000 
cases more standards. The Northeast in- 
creased its supply of fancies slightly, 
nearly doubled its supply of extra stand- 
ards, and reduced its supply of standards 
slightly. 

The accompanying tables permit a de- 
tailed study of the 1953 pack by State, 
area, quality and can size as it com- 
pares with former years. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Expected To Continue Careful 
Inventory Policy—Undertone Of Strength 
In Tomatoes—Improved Demand For Stand- 
ard Beans—Good Call For Standard Peas— 
Reaching Out For Kraut Business—More 
Standard Corn Available—Stronger Market 
For Oysters—Sardine Washout—Interest In 
Pink Salmon—A Little Orange Juice Found 
—Advance In Peaches Expected. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Strong markets 
and a continued moderate buying move- 
ment about sums up the story in the local 


A canned foods market this week. Buyers 
are riding along on current commitments 
—, PACKS OF PEAS BY SIZES OF CONTAINERS in many instances, and plan to price 
| additional purchases on _ replacement 
id ~- cost where price rises occur. The ab- 
s Short ond T.... 1,210,354 1,751,498 2,908,901 3,548,741 8,607.188 8,898,104 sence of substantial forward buying on 
No. 808 24 89240484 10/346,617 12°951,008 27-180.949 20,598,564 22,512-608 the part of the distributing trade gen- 
20.400,929 7,804,329 5,009,835 2,614,568 1,440,041 346,154 214,508 erally this season has made for a com- 
| NO. 10 ssecccsconeeeee 6 2,651,071 2,481,517 3,087,799 2,686,019 4,474,955 3,984,487 3,963,748 petitive situation where buyers can rest 
122,986 217,452 184,774 170,759 89,350 120,721 easy on the competitive pricing 
uestion. 
Totals 33,995,779 24,446,054 24,944,874 32,725,536 37,837,387 29,446,277 31,365,949 
rj THE OUTLOOK—With the nation’s 
rt . top economists differing sharply on the 
PACKS OF PEAS BY QUALITY BY AREA imminence, or actuality, of a business 
fActual Cases) setback, food distributors are inclined to 
NORTHEAST 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 play it carefully in the matter of inven- 
85,649 120,354 62,519 65430 98.998 88,780 80.946 featured brands generally are covered 
by commitments already made, for ship- 
| Se 1,007,696 1,508,017 760,570 1,149,388 1,870,884 812,965 1,007,729 ment over the marketing season, and 
ans day-to-day basis on the so-called trading 
| items. There is nothing on the immediate 
910,661 669,487 481,228 589,749 741,437 620,041 742,472 horizon to indicate any radical change 
2,476,962 1,699,561 1,492,016 2,053,826 2,431,534 1,639,651 2,122,097 in this state of affairs. 
| MID WEST TOMATOES — Reports on current 
A Fancy... . 10,829,941 8,082,902 8,036,116 11,662,919 12,675,877 9,605,434 sales out of the tri-states continue to 
ex. Std 5,518,800 3.775.845 4,971,167 5,740,268 7,612,916 6,157,074 show a sharp divergence of price views 
Std. .. 3,517,511 1,658,404 2,606,704 2,649,438 3,832,730 3,125,924 on the part of canners. Some standard 
IR icciicsne tious 19,866,252 13,467,151 15,613,987 20,052,625 24,121,523 18,888,432 19,931,916 303s are reported to have been bought as 
low as $1.17, f.o.b. cannery, during the 
week. On the other hand, the general 
2392770 2149-547 2.180.927 range of quotations is from $1.20 to 
A, 652,253 431,042 689,325 997,268 1,243,991 870,271 _ 1,080,962 $1.25, with some canners quoting $1.30 
ey 10,644,869 7,771,325 7,078,301 9,469,697 9,913,946 8,105,229 8,304,207 for full standards. With the extent of 
the pack cutback caused by the pro- 
f 19,411,683 15,068,146 13,779,414 19,859,661 20,572,084 15,727,582 17,545,803 tracted spell of hot weather now becom- 
. 9,418,022 6,503,621 7,375,684 9,064,090 11,348,147 9,013,679 9,162,463 ing evident, however, canners will un- 
5,166,074 2,879,287 3,789,776 4,301,885 5,917,156 4,705,016 4,657,683 doubtedly make an effort to recover a 
$3,995,779 24,446,054 24,944,874 32,725,536 37,837,387 29.446,277 31,365,949 more compensatory price for their to- 
matoes. Hence, with the development of 
< any real buying interest, the market 
: 2,406,062 2,226,738 2,293,009 3,274,581 3,553,404 2,472,915 2,693,417 should definitely work higher. There is 
2'945,092 1598-760 1890976 2767991 ORS some interest currently in 2%s, and 
with South Jersey sold up, tri-state 
Total Alas. css: 8,017,329 5,825,448 6,667,060 7,641,096 9,506,884 7,807,710 7,233,863 canners are expected to move their 
SWEET limited supplies at around $1.95-$2.00, 
Fancy... . 17,005,621 12,836,408 11,486,405 16,085,030 17,018,680 13,254,667 14,852,386 f.0.b. 
220, 285, — BEANS—tThere has been some im- 
\ Total SW. cesses 25,978,450 18,620,606 18,277,814 25,084,440 28,331,003 21.638,567 24,132,086 provement in demand for standard green 
beans, notably from chains and supers, 
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and recent offerings of standard cut 
green 303s beans around $1.15-$1.20 
found ready takers in many instances. 
Fancy French style are generally com- 
manding $1.50, f.o.b. canneries, with wax 
beans ranging from $1.35-$1.40 for extra 
standard 303s to $1.65-$1.70 for fancy. 


PEAS—Here, too, there has been a 
good call for standards, and canners in 
the tri-states are reported to have moved 
fair quantities of standard Early Junes 
303s at $1.10 to $1.15, f.o.b. On the fancy 
sieves, the market is showing more 
strength, with fancy 2-sieve sweets gen- 
erally quoted at $1.75-$1.80 in the east, 
with 3-sieve bringing $1.60-$1.65 and 4- 
sieve $1.50-$1.55, all cannery basis. 


KRAUT LOWER—New York State 
canners are evidently reaching out for 
kraut business, with early shipments 
from the new pack quoted below last 
year’s opening basis, 300s listing at 
$1.0214-$1.05 and 2%s at $1.50, f.o.b. 


CORN—Canners in the tri-states have 
more standard corn to offer, as a result 
of crop damage which resulted in con- 
siderable quantities of the late run grad- 
ing out as standard. On _ standard 
crushed golden 303s, the market is quoted 
at $1.10-$1.15, with extra standards at 
$1.20 to $1.25, and fancy ranging $1.60- 
$1.65. Midwest canners are offering 
standard cream style golden 303s at 
$1.15, with fancy at $1.35 to $1.40, with 
whole kernel corn bringing $1.70 for 
308s. 


OYSTERS ADVANCE—Reports from 
the Gulf note a stronger market for 
oysters, with canners nearing the sell- 
out point and quoting 424 ounce at $3.65 
per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 


SARDINES—While most sellers are 
now holding the market at $8 per case 
for quarter keyless oils, a few cars made 
their appearance on the market during 
the week at the old level of $7.50, and 
met with a good demand. Canning 
operations in Maine have again been hit 
by stormy weather, and this season’s 
pack will be a washout, insofar as quant- 
ity is concerned. 


SALMON—There has been some buy- 
ing reported on pink talls on the basis 
of $18 per case, f.o.b. coast, with halves 
still ranging $10 to $10.25. The call for 
fancy red Alaskas, however, remains 
limited, with canners holding the market 
at $27 for 1s and $17 for halves, while 
chums continue at $14 for talls and $8 
to $8.50 for halves. Fancy Puget Sound 
sockeye halves are unchanged at $17.50 
per case, with quarters at $10.50, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


CITRUS—Florida canners have doled 
out a little orange juice from the limited 
unsold stocks which end-of-the-season in- 
ventories brought to light, but there are 
no open market offerings reported. Cur- 
rently, the only juice offered in 2s is 
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tangerine, at $1.05, with grapefruit juice 
holding unchanged at $2.05 for 46-ounce, 
and blended juice, 8-ounce, listing at 
57% cents. Choice citrus salad can be 
had at $1.90, f.o.b. cannery, with choice 
grapefruit sections at $1.35 and fancy 
at $1.40, all in 303 tins. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Additional 
strength is developing in cling peaches, 
and it is expected that a moderate gen- 
eral price advance will be witnessed 
some time within the next 30 to 60 days. 
Buffet tins are already becoming scarce, 
one leading canner having withdrawn 
on this size. Canners report a continued 
good movement in pineapple, and it is 
evident that the industry is really cash- 
ing in, in the form of added sales, from 
the current cooperative advertising and 
promotional drive on that fruit. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Inactive With Buying Only As 
Needed—Tomato Canners Reluctant To 
Quote—Fancy Beans Increasingly Hard To 
Find—+#10 Beans And Corn Scarce—First 
Pumpkin And Kraut Prices As Season 
Approaches—Scattered Offerings Of Apple- 
sauce—Canners Competing For Pears—New 
Pack Citrus Eagerly Awaited—Salmon Hand 
To Mouth. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 17, 1953 


THE SITUATION—There is a tang 
of Fall in the air this week around Chi- 
cago indicating the beginning of the end 
of the 1953 canning season in the Middle- 
west. Corn canners are winding up the 
tail end of current canning and the final 
totals will be a lot lower than those pre- 
dicted earlier. Tomato canners are run- 
ning full blast wherever possible al- 
though they are certain to come up with 
a pack thirty percent or more under last 
year’s production. Beets are also in full 
swing and carrots, kraut and pumpkin 
will shortly follow. 


Business activity this week is not the 
kind that causes gleeful excitement 
amongst the brokerage fraternity as the 
trade have covered fairly well on early 
requirements and are now buying more 
on a basis of as needed. Buyers would 
like to buy additional quantities of lower 
grades of corn in #10 tins but are not 
finding the number of offerings they 
would like. They are also faced with a 
dearth of offerings on all kinds of beans 
with the exception of standard cuts as 
most canners are either sold out or with- 
drawn. Furthermore, reports of crop 
damage have not been to their liking and 
the canning industry generally is on the 
bullish side. 


First quotations on new pack kraut 
and applesauce, two of the really short 
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items, reached this market and, while the 
interest is there, actual committments 
are yet so come. Most distributors would 
prefer to wait until a more complete list 
of offerings are available which will give 
them a better picture of the market. 


TOMATOES—Although canners are 
now running all the tomatoes possible, 
they are reluctant to quote as most of 
them feel present prices must go higher 
if they are to enjoy any kind of a reason- 
able profit. Smaller tonnage and poor 
raw stock have pushed costs up to where 
everything indicates higher prices are in 
the offing. Currently, standards are 
quoted at $1.12% for ones, $1.32% for 
3038s, $1.35 to $1.40 for 2s, $2.25 for 2%s 
and $7.50 to $8.00 for tens. Extra stand- 
ards are listed at $1.15, $1.45, $1.55 to 
$1.60, $2.40 and $8.00 to $8.25. Fancy 
whole tomatoes are listed at $2.35 to 
$2.50 for 2s and $3.00 to $3.15 for 2%s. 
Despite the obvious condition of the pack 
and the bitter possibilities of an early 
frost, sales are slow at present. 


BEANS—tThe trade are finding it 
more difficult all the time, even at this 
early date, to find canners with anything 
to sell in the way of fancy beans. Offer- 
ings are at a minimum with the demand 
far exceeding supply particularly in the 
case of tens. Sales have been heavy ever 
since prices were named and it looks like 
a repetition of last year all over again. 
Standard cuts are readily available at 
$1.25 to $1.35 for 308s and $6.50 to $7.00 
for tens but, as usual, the trade are more 
interested in buying what is not offered. 


CORN—More than one buyer was 
surprised this week to find he could not 
buy the standard or extra standard corn 
in #10 tins that was needed. Also, many 
canners have pushed the price of fancy 
grade up to $9.50 and it appears that it 
will stay there unless it moves still 
higher. Shelf sizes are unchanged from 
last week and will probably continue at 
these levels until the pack is completed 
and graded. 


PUMPKIN—With the new pack in the 
Middlewest due to get under way in 
about ten days or less, first quotations 
arrived here this week. Fancy grade is 
listed at $1.00 for No. 300s, $1.45 for 
2%s and $5.00 for tens, up considerably 
from last spot quotations but down from 
last year’s openings. This market was 
completely demoralized for some time 
with 2%s offered as low as $1.00 but can- 
ners now feel that current levels should 
move the coming pack in an orderly 
fashion. 


KRAUT — Wisconsin canners, their 
floors bare of any carry over, are due to 
start the wheels turning on the new pack 
sometime next week. Quotations on the 
new pack are scarce as most canners are 
holding back at the moment but one 
source opened at $1.10 for fancy 303s, 
$1.50 on 2%s and $5.15 for tens. This 
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offering is down considerably from last 
spot prices but about the same as last 
year’s openings. Canners anticipate little 
difficulty in regards to sales as this in- 
dustry is one of the really progressive 
ones and have done an excellent job in 
promoting and selling kraut. Canners 
of other commodities might take a good 
long look at how canned foods can be 
sold if the proper effort is made. 


APPLESAUCE—The trade here are 
down to little or nothing in the way of 
inventories of applesauce and are ready 
and eager to get some new goods rolling 
to Chicago as soon as possible. Penn- 
sylvania sauce was offered here last week 
at $1.70 for fancy 303s and then quickly 
withdrawn. One advertised brand is 
quoting at $1.90 delivered and at least 
one independent New York canner is list- 
ing new sauce at $1.75 the latter quota- 
tion expected to be the market for 
prompt shipment. 


PEARS—Chicago buyers have done 
little buying on Bartlett pears and if 
reports from the Coast are true they are 
again going to miss the boat as they so 
often do. It is reliably reported that 
some of the large California factors, fac- 
ing a short crop in their own State, are 
now bidding up the raw stock price in 
the Northwest in an effort to come up 


with additional tonnage. These reports 
indicate they are bidding $85.00 per ton 
while current quotations are based on a 
cost of $60.00. It is quite obvious the 
price of the finished product must go up 
if the $85.00 price prevails but distribu- 
tors here won’t recognize that fact until 
after the price goes up. 


CITRUS—Prices are unchanged this 
week but the only business being done is 
the oceasionel sale of odd lots of juice 
that make an appearance and are quickly 
snapped up. The new pack is eagerly 
awaited but it will be some time in Octo- 
ber before the new pack of grapefruit 
juice gets under way. In the meantime, 
the market will continue very quiet 
simply because so little is offered. 


SALMON—The industry is making a 
determined effort to stabilize this market 
and appears to be making some headway 
but the trade are showing no inclination 
to change their tight hand to mouth buy- 
ing policy so evident since the new pack 
made an appearance. Tall reds are now 
holding at $27.00 with pinks at $18.00 
and chums at $14.00. Puget Sound sock- 
eyes are now fairly stable at $17.50 for 
halves up from previous lows. Figures 
for the total pack to date should indicate 
a very firm market but such has not been 
the case to date. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Warm Weather Brings Crons On With A 

Rush—Crop Prospect Summary—Early Sale 

Of Peaches Heavy—Applesauce Pack Sold 

As Packing Ends—Tomato Prices Largely 

Same As Old List—Pineapple Sales Holding 
Up— Tuna Sold As Packed. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 17, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Warm weather 
during the past week has brought many 
late California canning crops to maturity 
with a rush and plants have been work- 
ing overtime to handle offerings. Toma- 
toes have been brought to about peak 
production and the same may be said 
about pears. In many districts the har- 
vesting of cling peaches has virtually 
been completed and canning of this fruit 
is dropping off sharply. Market condi- 
tions continue without much change, 
with some canners so closely sold up on 
some items that they have withdrawn 
for the time being. However, about 
everything in the list is still to be found 
by shopping around. 


CROPS—The report of the California 
Crop Reporting Service brought out dur- 
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ing the week emphasized the fact that 
August temperatures were somewhat 
cooler than normal, retarding the sugar- 
ing of grapes and the maturing of figs, 
but that most fruits were benefitted by 
this condition. In a few districts a light 
rain allowed the development of brown 
rot in peaches. 

Apples developed well during August 
and early September and the commercial 
crop is placed at 7,700,000 bushels, with 
Gravensteins accounting for 1,943,000 
bushels. This variety included a lot of 
small sizes, with canners handing a con- 
siderable part of the crop. Harvesting of 
apricots was completed in August and 
the output is estimated at 200,000 tons. 
This is larger than the crops of 1951 and 
1952, but is below the 10-year average. 
Figs are ripening later than usual and 
75 percent of a full crop is reported, or 
less than during the last three years. 
Grapes are a smaller crop than in 1951 
and 1952, with production estimated at 
2,578,000 tons, or less than the 10-year 
average of 2,874,200 tons. Olives are a 
light crop, being reported at 34 percent 
of a full crop. This may mean a crop 
almost as small as that in 1945, when 
put 30,000 tons were produced. Last 
year’s crop amounted to about 57,000 
tons. 

Cling peaches are expected to show a 
production of less than 525,000 tons and 
freestones about 250,00 tons. Canning 
operations on the latter have come to a 
close. Harvesting of Bartlett pears in 
early districts has ended and by the first 
of the month that of fruit in the later 
districts was more than half completed. 
Production is estimated at 260,000 tons, 
or the smallest in the last four years. 
Other varieties promise a crop of 38,000 
tons and considerable of the Hardy va- 
riety was taken over by canners. The 
plum crop is estimated at 86,000 tons, 
or well over that of last year, and that 
of prunes at 140,000 tons. 


PEACHES—tThe early sale of cling 
peaches has been quite heavy with the 
market aided by a somewhat smaller 
pack than seemed in sight for a time 


and by Government action in making: 


substantial purchases for school lunch 
use. Some canners of advertised brands 
have withdrawn on certain items for the 
time being. Fancy halves in No. 2% are 
firm at $2.80 and $2.85, with choice 
quoted at $2.50 and standard at $2.30. 
About the only concessions some canners 
are willing to make on cling peaches is 
to offer sliced on occasion at the same 
price they quote halves. Strictly fancy 
Elberta peaches sell around $3.50 for 
No. 2%s and $3.00 for choice. Most of 
the standard grade freestone peaches 
canned in California are of varieties 
other than Elbertas and these are to be 
had at $2.10-$2.15 for No. 2s. 


APPLES—The canning of Graven- 
stein apples, largely in the form of sauce, 
has about come to a close, with much of 
the output already sold. 
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TOMATOES—With the canning of 
tomatoes in full swing opening prices are 
making an appearance, but these do not 
vary much from those that have been 
prevailing for spot offerings of old pack, 
especially in standard. For example, sev- 
eral canners who have been offering No. 
303 standard at $1.25 have come out with 
this price on new pack, and where they 
were offering No. 2 at $1.50 they are 
now quoting this at $1.45. However, on 
the latter item some are now quoting 
$1.60, making a rather wide spread. To- 
mato juice prices in some new lists are 
the same as they have been in recent 
months, but it would seem that 46-oz. 
is generally a bit firmer. This item has 
been moving especially well in recent 
weeks. 


PINEAPPLE — Sales of Hawaiian 
canned pineapple are keeping up very 
well, according to local reports, with the 
suggestion made by one large canner 
that there may be a shortage of some 
items in sliced. Considerable juice is 
now being marketed in frozen concen- 
trated form and frozen chunks is also 
gaining in poularity. Some in the trade 
hold that these sales are largely added 
business. Pineapple lists, with the ex- 
ception of juice, remain as they have 
been for the past year, with some can- 
ners commenting on the “depressed mar- 
gin of profit.” 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna market re- 
mains firm, with sales taking care of the 
pack about as it is made. Tuna used for 
canning by California packers amounted 
to 127,618 tons for the first eight months 
of the year, compared with 112,989 tons 
for the corresponding months in 1952. 
This includes 18,104 tons of imported 
tuna, against 9,264 tons in the corre- 
sponding months last year. Higher prices 
for some fish are being paid this year, 
albacore netting fishermen $400 a ton, 
against $350 in 1952, and skipjack $280 
a ton against $260. 


ROGERS-ROBINSON PATMAN 
(Continued from page 6) 


Act the flood waters of price discrimina- 
tion will rush through, washing away the 
tremendous improvements that have been 
made in the last 17 years. His bill, like 
the one introduced by Wright Patman 
in the House, H. R. 5848, will restore the 
Act to the original meaning that Con- 
gress had in mind when it passed it. 


“During his many years in the Con- 
gress and in the Senate, Estes Kefauver 
has been active in studying and investi- 
gating the problems of small and inde- 
pendent business. He thus has seen the 
importance of a strong Robinson-Patman 
Act in keeping our business system free 
and fair. Kefauver knows that keeping 
the avenues open for our small busi- 
nesses is our greatest assurance that we 
shall always maintain a free government 
and a sound economy.” 
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COST ACCOUNTING 


(Continued from Page 8) 


“B” was made. The following was re- 
vealed: 


Per Cent 
Net Profit Gain Per Cent 
or (Loss) or (Loss) | of Sales 
No. 2 Fancy........ $2,261.70 10.71 30.06 
No. 2 Ex. Std....... 1,767.63 7.41 33.98 
No. 10 Standard.. (2,161.70) 8.56 35.96 
$1,867.63 2.66 100.00 


This indicates that the profit accruing 
from the fancy grade was almost wiped 
out by the loss suffered on the standard 
grade. Another and very enlightening 
way of looking at this situation would be 
to say that the capital required to pro- 
duce sales of $46,362.45 (No. 2 fancy and 
No. 10 standard sales) was risked to 
make a profit of $100.00. 


Had the management of this concern 
known of these conditions does anyone 
suppose that they would have allowed 
them to continue. There is nothing iso- 
lated about this case, there are hundreds 
of them that are very similar. 


NEED FOR PROPER ACCOUNTING 


This is a sample of the type of in- 
formation that can be developed, very 
readily and very easily, when modern 
accounting records are kept. The acute 
competitive condition prevailing in the 
industry will become more so every day, 
furthermore it will be aided unless pack- 
ers agree to correct the evils by learning 
to talk the same language, by setting 
their sights high and keeping them 
there and by making sure that “profit 
is their goal rather than volume”. 


The day is long past when the old 
fashioned idea, although practiced today 
to a very large extent, of hoping that 
the profits derived from one phase of the 
business will be sufficient to overcome 
losses sustained by another and still pro- 
duce an adequate operating revenue in 
terms of a return on the investment. 


Subsequent articles will deal with the 
allocation of indirect manufacturing 
and other expenses (overhead). Methods 
for establishing raw material costs and 
the establishment of proper selling 
prices. 


CRANBERRIES SURVIVE 
DROUGHT 


The drought caused no serious set- 
backs on the New Jersey cranberry crop 
reports Clifford Sims, USDA statistician 
for the State. 


Although some bogs are not producing 
as large a crop as had been earlier esti- 
mated, larger yields on other bogs have 
brought the crop, according to latest esti- 
mates by the State-Federal Crop Re- 
porting Service, up to the earlier fore- 
cast, 104,000 barrels (100 Ibs.). The 
estimate is the same as in 1952. 
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